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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


MINHE Session 1914-15 in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medical 
Sciences, and Engineering, will begin on Monday, October 5th, 
the Faculty of Laws on Thursday, October 8th. The Provost and 
Deans will attend on Monday, October 5th, and Tuesday, October 
6th, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students. Intend- 
ing Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as soon 
as possible. The Slade School of Fine Art will open on Monday, 
October 5th, and Students may be admiticd on or before that date. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship tenable in the Faculty of En- 
gineering (value £90) will be competed for by an examination be- 
ginning SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1914. 

The following Prospectuses art 
Application to the Secretary : 

Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Laws. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences. 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Engineering. 

Indian School. 

Slade School of Fine Art (Drawing, Painting and Sculpture). 

School of Architecture and Department of Town Planning. 

Department of Economics. 

Department ef Public Health. 

Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 

Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Departments. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 
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University College, London. 
(Gower Street.) 


; AUTHORS.—Publisher of Fiction, Poetry, and General Litera- 
ture, preparing attractive list for issue on Abatement of War 
Fever, is open to consider MSS.—Letters in the first instance to 
** CaTALOGUE,"’ C/r The Malory Press, Malory Hou:e, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn, W C 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 
Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 
Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, a ~ 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—kKipling's Complete Works, 25 

vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £42 10s.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Hughes’ 
Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., 
£6 6s.; Barringtons’ Graham of Claverhouse, 30s. net, for tos. 6d. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., 42 ios.; Slaters’ Engravings and their Values, 1912, 18s. ; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 thick 
vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s.; James’ Painters and 
Their Works, 3 vols., 43 3s.; Habershon Records of Old London, 
Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, 42 2s.; Yeats’ Col- 
lected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above-—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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_ Tue Nation.— Dr. Spaight’s latest work bas a topical 
interest for a wider circle of readers than that of international 
lawyers and publicists. . . . the most interesting discussion in 
the book is that upon the question of aerial bombardment, and 
especially the further question whether a hostile airman would 
be justified by the accepted law of war in bombarding London.” 





SECOND EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Khasis. By Lieut.-col. P. R. T. 
GURDON, C.S.1., Commissioner of the Assam 
Valley Districts. With an Introduction by Sit 
CHARLES LYALL, K.C.S.I. Second Edition. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

Srectator.—‘‘ This exhaustive study of the inhabitants of 
the Kh isi Hills, on the borders of British India, was the first 
of the monographs on native races issued by the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It well deserves the wider 
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Notes of the Week 


A Momentous Week 
T has been a week of momentous movement and 
momentous announcement—not the least moment- 

ous being the Allies’ agreement to make no peace 
terms except jointly. Lord Kitchener and General Joffre 
have played a greater game of ‘‘wait and see’’ than 
Mr. Asquith ever dreamed of. A week ago the French 
Government packed up and left Paris for Bordeaux. 
No one seemed much concerned because everyone ex- 
pected things. The Germans advanced almost within 
sight of the Paris forts only to change their course with 
a suddenness which was hardly in the original pro- 
gramme. Sir John French and General Pau assumed 
the offensive and a new big battle commenced, 
whilst the Germans began to retreat. What did 
itall mean? ‘‘The time has come,’’ 
Joffre’s proclamation to his troops. 


ter of a million Russians 


were being 
through France to England. 


The information is 


now said to be true, but is unconfirmed. If it were true | 
everything would be explained. With Russians land- | 
ing to the north and British Indians to the south, with | 


an unbroken battle front of 200 miles opposed to them 
by the Allies, with Russia crushing Austria in Galicia, 


and with the Belgians active and so desperate that they | 


have opened the dykes about Malines and sent numbers 
of the invaders to an ignominious and watery grave, 
the tide would seem to have turned. Germany’s advance 
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was General | 
For a fort- | 
mght past we have been informed that a quar- | 
taken | 


The Omaha Public Library 
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has been magnificent, but it may prove to have been 
more magnificent than wise. Even more masterly has 
been the retirement of the Allies, and it begins to look 
now as though the Kitchener rod in pickle, for which we 
have patiently waited, were about to be used with effect. 
Mr. Lloyd George says we shall win, if we do not win 
otherwise, with the silver bullet. Meantime the leaden 
bullet seems to be giving a fair account of itself. 


The Work of Our Army 


Wholly good is the lengthy official report down to 
September 3 of the work of the British Army. The 
account of the manner in which our men protected the 
line of the French armies from “a deadly turning 
attack’’ and fought continuous rearguard actions 
against the persistent efforts of the Germans to over- 
whelm them, is inspiriting reading. Our losses, some 
15,000, have been heavy, but not disproportionate to 
the military achievement. “There is no doubt what- 
ever,’’ says the report, ‘‘that our men have estab- 
lished a personal ascendancy over the Germans, and 
that they are conscious of the fact that, with anything 
like even numbers, the result would not be doubtful.’’ 
Nothing probably in history is finer than the showing 
the British troops have made. Every man of them has 
proved himself a hero. The circumstances in which 
they have fought have not been altogether to their 
liking. The French are impetuous, and retirement for 
them has been a great trial. But the British, without 
the impetuous instincts of the Frenchmen, understand 
better what it means to go forward than to retreat. 
Judging by the number of missing, some of them were 
unduly tardy in retirement. We should not have been 
surprised had the number been larger. 


Burning Words 

Mr. Asquith at the Guildhall last week seemed to 
leave no word unsaid which could show the world that 
Great Britain would not falter in the great task she 
has in hand. Yet Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill discovered quite a few stirring 
periods with which to drive home the points made by 
the Prime Minister in his rousing call to the nation. 
Mr. Asquith lifted the quarrel above material grounds : 
it is, he said, a spiritual conflict. It is a conflict in 
which, without any solicitation on our part, the self- 
governing Dominions and the splendid forces of our 
Indian Empire elect to take a share. Let us follow 
Pitt’s example, said the Prime Minister. Germany 
sought to traffick in what she believed to be British 
baseness or British poltroonery. At her door lies re- 
sponsibility for the “‘ illimitable sufferings ’’ which now 
afflict the world. In burning words Mr. Asquith de- 
clared that “sooner than be a silent witness, which 
meant in fact a silent accomplice, of this tragic 
triumph of force over law and freedom, I would rather 
see this country of ours blotted out of the page of 
history.’’ Blotted out we probably should have been 
if we had stood by whilst Belgium was violated and 
France crushed. We should have had to intervene 
and have moved too late, and, as Lord Rosebery has 
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reminded us, we should only have aggravated our 
humiliation by the remorse of our initial hesitation. 


‘*This Tricky Shopkeepers’ War” 


Tragedy must always have its comic relief. The 
Cologne Gazette is not usually regarded as a comic 
paper. Its defence of Germany against the charge of 
barbarism is almost screamingly funny. Its ‘‘good 
German conscience’? speaxs when it retorts on Ger- 
many’s accusers : 


What kind of humanity was it to arrange that 
Russians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen should assail 
us and our ally together, that England should set the 
Japanese on us, and that eight States should declare 
war upon us? And was it humane that England 
should let loose this tricky shopkeepers’ war by cut- 
ting us off from foreign countries, undermining the 
conditions of our existence, while holding back her 
Fleet in cowardly fashion from battle and making 
prizes of our merchantmen? Is this the way to show 
humanity and love of mankind? And then they howl 
because our bold airmen throw bombs on Antwerp 
and Paris ! 


The ruthless destroyers of Louvain squeal because they 
are not permitted to carry on business as usual in a 
tricky shopkeepers’ war ! 


To Boom Germany 


A pretty little scheme of quiet blackmail on the part 
of an association of German companies, plus the Ger- 
man Government, was exposed by a Parliamentary 
Paper issued on Friday last. It appears that the mem- 
bers of an enthusiastic meeting of spotless knights of 
industry, convened at Berlin in February, promised 
annual subscriptions to the amount of 425,000 for the 
purpose of booming German affairs in the foreign 
Press; to this the Government added £12,500. Adver- 
tisements were to be given only to those papers which 
agreed to publish ‘‘German information’’ specially 
supplied, and trained journalist-detectives were to be 
sent, qualified to watch and to report on those papers 
which did not fulfil the terms. Unfortunately for the 
success of the plan, the cat was let out of the bag by 
the Deutsche Export Revue, and with an amusing 
blandness. The writer of the article pointed out that 
the journalist-detectives would soon be detected them- 
selves, and that “it would be better to fall back upon 
gentlemen already in touch with editorial offices, who 
could serve German interests without attracting so 
much attention.’’ So far, we have not had any visitors 
with a cheque in one hand and a paragraph in the other; 
but had they appeared, even before the advent of the 
war, we should have known what to do with them, as 
we are sure would all our reputable contemporaries. We 
imagine that the innocents who concocted the plot had 
small knowledge of English Editors. The Foreign 
Office is to be congratulated upon its neat exposure of 
these benevolent designs. 


Prophets All—and Fiction 
The pen anticipates the sword and fiction makes 
nonsense of history. Some such impression is the in- 





evitable outcome of a more or less diligent reading of 
the September reviews. The reviewers appear to 
have all been prophets of the war between Great 
Britain and Germany. The Nineteenth C entury te. 
prints Mr. Harold F. Wyatt’s “Forecast and Fulfj. 
ment,’’ which appeared as long ago as April, 1911. 
in the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Demetrius Boulger fore. 
saw that Germany would invade France through Bel. 
gium; in the English Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
eighteen months ago foretold war with Germany as the 
result of the Balkan imbroglio, and so on; Mr. Maxse 
in the National Review has for years been hammering 
away at German duplicity and design, and is not at 
all taken by surprise that the War Lord has thrown 
down the mask. Wisdom before the event is the re. 
viewer’s réle. It is almost a relief to take up the Corn. 
kill, and find that Mr. Arnold Bennett has turned 
history into fiction. Sir Herbert Stephen is quite severe 
with Mr. Bennett because he antedates the first Boer 
war bya year. Better be a prophet whose false predic. 
tions are forgotten but who can claim credit when anti- 
cipation proves intelligent, than a novelist who does 
not verify his fiction ! 


Rear-Admiral Mahan on Sea Power To-day 


We print this week the latest article from the pen of 
the most popular and accomplished of living writers on 
naval subjects. Rear-Admiral Mahan’s books—among 
them ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power on History,” and 
the ‘‘Life of Nelson’’—have probably done more than 
those of any other writer to bring home to the British 
race the real meaning of sea power—a meaning which 
every day of the war so far has served to illustrate. 
Rear-Admiral Mahan has conveyed a great lesson from 
the United States to Europe, a lesson which we in 
Great Britain had grasped instinctively rather than de 
liberately and consciously. His intellectual and 
literary gifts are reinforced by long experience. He 
was for forty years in the United States navy, ands 
one of the few sailors who have enjoyed as great lite 
rary as service distinction. Rear-Admiral Mahan’s 
views on ‘‘Sea Power in the Present War,’’ which will 
be found elsewhere in this number of THE ACADEMY, 
will, we are sure, be read with equal interest and ad 
vantage. 


Henniker Heaton 


Emigrant, squatter, commercial traveller, journalist, 
newspaper proprietor, Imperial postal reformer, Sit 
John Henniker Heaton was a living contradiction of 
the unkindly suggestion that self-made men make 
themselves extremely badly. He was so genial a pet 
sonality, and did such good and far-reaching work, 
that it was not easy to understand the spiteful things 
sometimes said of him. Some people even denied him 
credit for the authorship of the articles which appeared 
over his signature. He did the Empire the greatest 
service in securing penny postage after twenty yeals 
of strenuous agitation. His merits were tardily recog 
nised by a baronetcy. He looked Sir John every inch 
of him, but he loved to be known as Henniker. 
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To a Pacifist—Now 


By way of brave men’s arms you live in peace 
Tg prattle emptily, and subtly take 

The slimy twistings of the fistless snake. 

O venom of the tongue! It gives release 

To coward promptings from your school of ease. 

Grow bold, and make 


A brave resolve to live for England’s sake, 


Sum up your reason, man! 


Like unto sons beyond and on her seas! 


Whole-souled for Peace, thrust on us now is War. 
Shrink not, and fail not. 
That friend and foe shall know we fight before 


The van of freedom as we fought of yore. 


Stand! for it shall come 


Shatter the brutal Teuton’s iron thumb, 


Or, in our tongue of Shakespeare, be thou dumb! 


W. BROWN. 








The New Pope and the War 


EVER was a Pontiff elected to greater responsi- 

bilities than have been thrust upon Benedict 
XV. We have it on good authority that his predecessor 
died under the weight of them. From the little we 
know of the new Pope we may surmise that he will not | 
be broken by the load he has to carry. He has shown | 
qualities of vigorous statesmanship. He is no peasant- | 
priest, but of noble birth, and schooled for his office | 
by the great Rampolla. Years, too, are on his side. | 
Certainly he should be no lay-figure robed in the | 
purple. 





The Papacy has been identified with a long period | 
of inactivity. For forty years now the one consistent | 
policy of the Vatican has been veiled hostility to the | 
national life and aspirations of the Italian people and | 
teliance upon the hated Austrian. So little has the | 
papal influence been felt in temporal affairs that even | 
80 relatively insignificant a show of authority as the | 
Ne Temere incident in Ireland evoked a storm out of 
all proportion to the principle it supported. This 
quiescence in mundane affairs has come to be regarded 


| munities. 
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as the correct attitude of the occupant of St. Peter’s 
Chair. But can this attitude be observed in face of 
the supreme tragedy which has convulsed Christen- 
dom? If the Papacy is to be regarded as the supreme 
authority, as the infallible guide, and as the source 
of all divine inspiration, even in Catholic communi- 
ties, can the Apostolic head of the Church remain a 
passive spectator of Europe turned into a shambles? 

Such a confession of impotence would be intolerable 
to the type of prelate that Benedict XV is said to be. 
And yet it may well be asked, What can he do? A 
first step towards mediation would be reconciliation 
with the Quirinal. Overtures in this direction, how- 
ever, would in all probability infuriate Austria, the 
special champion of Orthodox Catholicism, even if 
Italy were not ranged on the side of the Triple Entente 
before any step could be taken. 

Again, all Latin Catholics, French, Italian, Spanish, 
would bitterly resent any attempt to hold the scales 
evenly between them and their Teutonic co-religionists. 
Priest-ridden Ireland herself would rebel against the 
expression of any pro-German sentiment. And Vatican 
sentiment is known to lean heavily towards the Teutonic 
Allies. This is only natural when it is remembered 
that in the Eastern theatre the conflict is a religious as 
well as a racial war. The racial antagonism of Slav 
and Teuton is not more intense than the sectarian 
animosity between Catholic and Orthodox. Only by 
the success of the Austro-German forces can vast 
accretion of power to the Orthodox Church be diverted. 
The humiliation of the Dual Monarchy will almost 
inevitably react adversely on what remains of Papal 
influence. 

Clearly, the fortunes of the Hapsburgs and. the 
Vatican are knit together. But, as we have: said, 
the last thing that Benedict XV. can show is his 
sympathy with Vienna. There are many millions of 
the faithful ranged in the opposing camps. America 
and Canada find between them a substantial propor- 
tion of Peter’s pence. These channels of revenue would 


_ shrink rapidly at the first exhibition of Teutonic 
favouritism. 
But is strictly impartial intervention possible ? 


Only, we think, in a purely spiritual direction. More- 
over, the appeal can only be effectual in Catholic com- 
It is not to be expected that Russia or Great 
Britain is going to be profoundly moved by any ex- 
hortation from the Vatican. The Pope may work with 
other spiritual authorities on behalf of peace, but his 
intercession will have no pontifical weight outside the 
ranks of those who owe him allegiance. 
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Sea Power and the Present War 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. (RETIRED). 


HE fundamental principles of 


increased vastly, the national 





warfare are the same on land 
and on sea. Military war, com- 
monly so called, and naval war, 
are the two great principal sub- 
divisions—specialisations—of the 
military art. Each contains within 
itself certain minor specialisations 
which it is needless here to name. 
One of the chief factors entering 
the conduct of war is the question 
of communications. The now some- 
what familiar saying that “an army, 
like a snake, moves on its stomach,”’ 
means in last analysis that the com- 
munications of an army with its 
sources of food supply are vital to 








tt ?. Lettttea| 


wealth has grown, the population 
has flowed increasingly from the 
fields to the city, a great mercantile 
marine has grown up under the 
Imperial flag. 

With the merchant shipping, 
though lagging somewhat behind 
in point of time, has come the 
navy. The general necessity for 
such protection was emphasised to 
Imperial Germany by the geo. 
graphical position of Great Britain, 
which lies across all the sea com- 
munications of Germany, except 
relatively trivial intercourse 
with the Baltic. In case of war 








its action. The proverb applies to 
all other necessaries of daily military exertion—rein- 


navy, its coal supply also. 

On a broader scale, that which is true of armies is 
true also of the countries to which they belong, as soon 
as those countries emerge from the most primitive stage 
of existence. It becomes increasingly so as civilisation 
advances. The paralysis that spread through the 
business world in the first fortnight of the war testifies 
to the insecurity of communications—intercourse of 
every kind—between nations, due to imminent war. 

Water being the greatest, simplest, and easiest mode 
of communication between countries, imparts to naval 
warfare its most determinative feature. This applies 
not only to the severance of communications, but to the 
characteristic method of action. The battles of naval 
warfare are few compared with those of land; it is the 
unremitting daily silent pressure of naval force, when 
it has attained control of the sea against an opponent— 
the sustained blocking of communication—which has 
made sea power so decisive an element in the history 
of the world. To realise this we have only to consider 
a few of the items upon which highly organised nations 
depend for the well-being of their population: food, 
raw materials for manufacture, exports to pay for im- 
ports, the carriage of specie in moments of emergency. 
By far the greater part of these is effected by sea, by 
lake, or by river. 

Attention having been fixed upon this factor in his- 
tory, it has brought into existence what is now in point 
of power the second greatest navy of the world. Before 
1870 Germany was in the main an agricultural country, 
capable in great measure of living off itself, and in so 
far independent of the sea. Its commerce, outside of 
the then free cities, was mostly carried by other than 
German ships; its navy was negligible in any great 
European combination. But since 1879, with the in- 


stallation of the protective system, manufactures have 





between the two countries, the 


| whole carrying trade under the German flag would be 
forcements, ammunition, and so forth; in the case of a | 


stopped immediately, of which fact we at this moment 
are receiving striking instances. War would remove 
both British and German merchant ships as sea-carriers 
for the maintenance of Germany’s commercial system, 
thus disorganising the entire social structure as resting 
upon industries. 

Not only so, but neutral merchantmen could be de- 
barred from entrance to German ports by blockade, a 
recognised method of war. In war, Germany would 
have to depend for all that she drew from the sea in 
peace upon adjacent neutral ports, such as those of the 
Rhine, the mouth of which is in Holland, whence by 
the stream access is had to the interior of Germany. It 
is evident, however, that communication thus limited 
resembles the sudden substitution of a single-track rail- 
road for one of four. All ships of Germany and 
Britain, the two chief carriers, are eliminated, and 
neutrals restricted ; not to mention that the said neutrals 
are already largely occupied in other commercial 
relations. 

Such in broad outline were the reasons which deter- 
mined Germany to undertake a navy which, to use the 
official definition, should be so strong that the greatest 
naval Power would hesitate to provoke hostilities. Yet 
such a moment has arrived, and under circumstances of 
conduct on the part of Germany which seem to show 
that she deliberately provokes the hostility; that, i 
stead of hesitation, Great Britain is compelled not to 
dare to hesitate. 

Having given the general features of the situation, 
let us turn now to the specific conditions in the North 
Sea, beyond any probable doubt the chief theatre o! 
this great naval war. Within the last year Germany 
has adopted the policy of keeping in full commission, 
prepared for instant action, a much larger part than 
before of her available fleet. The coincidence of this 
system with the recent transactions seems to emphasis 
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the deliberate preparation with which she has flung her 


glove into the face of the world. I have not at hand | 


as precise information as I could wish, nor the means 
of obtaining it at once; but I believe I am right in 


saying that Great Britain has, also in commission, a | 
force with sufficient margin of strength, in all arms, | 


over that of Germany, having regard only to a collision 
between the two fleets. Germany, therefore, might wish 
to postpone action till a happy blow, or happy chance, 
diminish the inequality. Great Britain, for the same 
reason, should desire to force action, though it is pos- 


sible she may wish to delay in order that her fleet may | 
be reinforced by units already approaching readiness. 
In the balance of such considerations so much depends | 


upon individual judgment, and upon particular circum- 
stances, that it is impossible to speak positively as to 
probable action. Great Britain’s reserves of force much 
exceed those of Germany. 

Blockade, for reasons given above, is the readiest 
means of forcing action. It will bring the pressure of 


sea power directly and continuously upon the daily life | 
More than any other one means, | 


of Germany. 
blockade crushed the South in our War of Secession. 
By international law, a valid blockade requires only 
the presence, before the port blockaded, of vessels 
suficient to constitute a real danger for a_ neutral 
attempting to enter. Light cruisers are sufficient for 


this. That they may not be driven off, the main fleet | 
must be near enough to meet that of the enemy if it | 


come out; for, if driven off, the blockade is legally 
removed. But it is not necessary that the main fleet 
keep so close as to be seriously exposed to submarine 
by day, or to torpedo by night, for the above definition 
of blockade is very elastic. 

Let us suppose that Great Britain has thus established 
a formal blockade of the German North Sea coast, 
from the boundary of Holland to that of Denmark, 
and that the German battle fleet, for reasons of its own, 


chooses not to leave its port for immediate battle. There | 


are two chief positions in which it can rest securely : 


either the entrance to the Kiel Canal on the east, or at | 


the new great naval base of Wilhelmshaven, twenty 
miles west of the mouth of the Elbe. Whichever it 
choose, the fleet will be together—concentrated. It will 
not risk division, with the chance that in seeking to 
unite one part may be overwhelmed by the whole British 
force. It being probable that even when united the 
total is less than the British aggregate, it is natural to 
suppose that the time of waiting will be signalised by 
attempts to reduce this margin by attacks of torpedo- 
boats, of submarines, and very probably of aircraft. 


In this war we may look for fairly decisive tests of | 


the actual value of these new means of warfare; for the | 


opponents are skilled, enterprising, and trained, which 


Was not the case with the Russians in the naval war of | 


ten years ago. 

I should anticipate that the blockade proper would 
be maintained by a very numerous body of light 
cruisers and torpedo vessels, so near the entrance as 
effectually to watch all attempts of hostile torpedo- 
Vessels to come out. The main fleet, the necessary 


object of the enemy’s torpedoes, would remain out of 
sight by day; and after dark would change position, 
to be less readily found by any submarine that should 
elude its own scouts. Aircraft will be met by aircraft. 
Most current reasoning on the new weapons of war pro- 
ceeds on the vicious assumption that these new weapons 
will encounter only the battleship, overlooking that 
they must meet also their own kind. 

A very serious danger to the British blockade will be 
the Island of Heligoland, twenty-eight miles off the 
German coast, between the mouths of the Elbe and the 
Weser. Great Britain held this from the days of 
Napoleon to the year 1890, when it was ceded to Ger- 
many by the Government of the late Lord Salisbury in 
exchange for the relinquishment of the German claim 
to the Island of Zanzibar. It is told of Lord Salisbury, 
a very wise man, that he said of military precaution 
that soldiers would wish to fortify the moon against 
an invasion from Mars. I apprehend that during some 
weeks British naval officers will wish that this par- 
ticular moon had not been surrendered as an outpost to 
the German Mars. The island, though little over a 
mile in length and a third of a mile across, is now a 
heavily fortified torpedo base; and as it projects the 
German torpedo defences so far seaward, it will modify 
the position possible to the British fleet, while the need 
to watch it will diminish the force available for closing 
torpedo ports on the mainland. Such is the effect of 
Heligoland. For the rest, granted clear weather, the 
task of watching torpedo exits is arduous, but yet 
practicable to the degree to which military security can 
ever extend. War cannot be made without running 
risks. Of these, fog probably is the greatest, but in it 
position can be changed unseen. 

After the preliminaries follows the possible en- 
counter of the main fleets. About this it is impossible 
I believe the probabilities all are that when 
the collision comes the British numbers will be superior ; 
that, whether soon or late, the Germans, if they fight at 
all, must accept this very serious disadvantage. Of 
course, the question of relative efficiency enters. I know 
no reason to believe that of the Germans to be greater. 
Their thoroughness is known, and I have had described 
to me, by a British officer of German family relations, 
the mode of imparting knowledge practised on their 
It suggested to me somewhat the process 
of fattening turkeys for Christmas. The advantage 
the British have, in my judgment, is that their enlist- 
ment system for the crews is voluntary and continuous ; 
that of the Germans is conscript and short service. So 
far as this is true, the contrast is that between a lifelong 
profession, with its acquired second nature, and that of 
an episodical period in the main course of life. A 
French officer once said to me of their conscription, 
“We keep our men too short a time.’’ In the general, 
the officers of the two Services may be assumed to be 
equal. Men of particular ability can be revealed only 
by war. —— 


The “War Book of Facts’’ (Dawson and Sons, 2s. 6d. 
net) is already in its second edition. 


to predict. 


conscripts. 
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The Modern Hun 


By BART KENNEDY. 


T HE arrogance of the German Hun is as boundless 
as his savagery. He would fill the world with 
Teutonic culture, and one of his methods of doing this 
is the sacking and ravaging and burning of beautiful 
Louvain with its priceless works of art. He murders 
thousands of women and children and defenceless men. 
And he does this without the shadow of even a military 
excuse. His lie concerning the alleged shooting at the 
troops by the civilians of Louvain is as gross and as 
palpable as his savagery. He spares neither age nor 
sex nor nationality. He murders an American minister 
of the Gospel. It would be interesting to know what 
the United States of America will have to say to this. 

It is undeniable that one of the many things that 
the world can do well without is the culture of the new 
Hun. He does not play fair even according to the very 
loose rules of the stern and dreadful game of war. He 
does things that the most savage hordes might well 
flinch from. Yes, the world can do without his culture. 

And it can do without him. 

He must be destroyed. The world must combine 
against him. Indeed, it will combine against him. 
When he murdered wholesale the defenceless inhabi- 
tants of Louvain and burned the town he made out his 
death-warrant. And not all the might of his arms will 
enable him to evade this warrant. Even should he 
take Paris, this warrant will not be evaded. The new 
Hun must go. 

For the world could not afford to have him exist. 

And now let me speak from personal knowledge of 
actual facts. Some time ago I was sent to Germany 
by a leading London daily paper to gauge the state of 
feeling there generally towards England. I may say 
that I went there with a strong prepossession in favour 
of Germany. It seemed to me that too much had been 
made of the idea that the German people were hostile 
to England. I may say also in passing that a strong 
attempt was made to influence me by Count Bernstorff, 
who was then at the German Embassy here in London. 
I will not now go into the details of how the meeting 
between myself and him was brought about. I will 
just content myself by saying that the meeting was 
arranged by two German secret agents who were mem- 
bers of a certain political club to which I then belonged. 

Count Bernstorff said to me that the Press here in 
London did a great deal of harm by fomenting discord 
between England and Germany. He said that it was 
my duty to do what I could in the direction of en- 
deavouring to remove this discord. 1 heartily agreed 
with him. Till I got to Germany! 

When I got there, I found that the idea of war with 
England was a most popular one—that it ran through 
every class, that it permeated everywhere. I made a 
tour of the German Empire. On all sides it was the 
same. War with England! War with England! 

My strong prepossession in favour of Germany natur- 
ally vanished. I felt that it was my duty as an 


ins 


Englishman to put things as I found them. So I wrote 


_ as strongly as I could to the effect that Germany meant 





to make war upon England at the first favourable 
opportunity. I set out the evidence, which was incon. 
trovertible. I published my book, ‘‘ The German 
Danger.”’ 

When I met the two German secret agents in London 
they were angry with me. They told me that I had 
got them into trouble with Count Bernstorff. But ] 
received their anger with philosophy. I had done my 
duty as an Englishman. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole German 
nation has become utterly brutalised. In the sense that 
it may become obsessed with a single idea, the psycho. 
logy of a nation may be compared with that of an in. 
dividual. The Germans, as a whole, have the idea 
that it is their destiny to expand and eventually Ger. 
manise the world. Their method of accomplishing this 
is to begin by the crushing of all opposition by force of 
arms. They must smash everything in front of them. 
And when they have prepared the ground with the 
dreadful plough of War they will sow the seed of 
Germanisation. 

For more than a generation they have worshipped 
the god Force. The genesis of this worship lay in the 
personality of the ferocious Bismarck. The Germans 
have been taught that they must become Huns so as 
to evangelise the world. They must kill and strike 
terror into the hearts of all. They must slay and deso- 
late and burn—and then educate on German lines of 
culture ! 

The German national point of view is coldly and 
methodically presented by their sinister philosopher, 
Bernhardi. This man is an example of that very rare 
being—the man of intellect who is a man of evil. He 
coldly points out the most effective way to crush and 
slay. The man of intellect is almost always one whois 
sympathetic with mankind. The serene tolerance of 
understanding belongs to him. He realises that it 1s 
the fraternal idea, and the fraternal idea alone, that 
in the end will save man. 

But the great mental power of the German, Bem- 
hardi, is directed to the end of the enslavement of his 
fellow men. He would enslave even his countrymen— 
the German Huns. 

He says that the English system of allowing her 
colonies to govern themselves, absolute in their own 
way, is unwise. We shall see if this be so. 

The life of the world has run, and will run, through 
profound reaches of time. There have been times 
its life when the thing we call Progress has gone for 
ward—times when it has gone back. Human liberty 
has been crushed in the mire. Human liberty has 
boldly reared its head. 

We are fighting now for human liberty. We are 
fighting the new Hun. He is infinitely more termble 
than the Hun of old. He has power and intellect and 
great knowledge of the dreadful science of destruction. 

If he wins he will enslave the world. 

But he will not win. 
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An Open Letter | 

to | 
Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, | 
K.P. ete. | 


Y Lord,—Was it by mere lucky accident or deep- | 
M laid design that you were in England and 
available at the very moment when acute crisis made 
your presence of first-rate importance to the Govern- 
ment and the Empire? Nothing will ever induce the 
unsophisticated to believe that sheer coincidence ac- 
counted for the assembly of the Grand Fleet at Spit- 
head at so psychological a moment, and I am a little 
curious to know whether your vacation and the Naval 
Review were entirely independent events. 

Whatever the explanation, it was with real relief we 
learned that you were on the spot in the hour of crisis. 
It tickles my not too abundant and rather sardonic sense 
of humour to think of you as War Minister in a 
Radical Government. Roll parts of a Bismarck, a 
Moltke, a Napoleon, and a Wellington into one human 
frame, and leaven the whole with the Sphinx, and in 
that compound, it might be said, we should get the 
popular concept of K. of K. By the way, the fact that 
you are spoken of as K. of K. is no mean answer to 
those who contend that you are not popular. No man 
would ever be designated by his initials, even under the 
alliterative lure, who had not appealed to the popular 
imagination and secured some measure of the people’s 
sentimental regard. 

How did you get the reputation for being so unsolv- 
able a riddle? ‘‘The victor of Omdurman remains as 
perplexing as the Sphinx at Gizeh,’’ wrote Mr. W. F. 
Aitken a few years ago in a delightful brochure, every 
page of which seemed to me to reveal a perfectly in- 
telligible personality. Mr. Aitken reproduced the story 
of the Boer Delilah, who spoke of you as “a living 
death’s head’’ because, forsooth, you did not fall a 
victim to her wiles. The story convinced me not that 
you were inscrutable or worse, but that she was a 
conceited hussy, as over-confident of victory as others 
who have measured their quality against your own. 

Honestly, this talk of your Sphinx-like character is 
to me just a wee bit silly. The fact simply is, you 
have a superb habit of keeping your own counsel and 
of not revealing to “the blunt monster with uncounted 
heads” those things which it were better the blunt 
monster did not know. You may push this tendency 
too far; the censorship in the present war is perhaps 
an instance. Often you might relieve public feeling by 
judicious communicativeness, just as in the anxious | 
days of Khartoum you might have relieved Gordon’s 
longing for information which you withheld lest 
Stupidity or treachery might serve the enemy. 

You are relentless in this as in some other matters 

ause you are less sure of others than of yourself. | 
Henry Pearse once wrote that your “sublime con- | 
fidence’ in yourself struck the Sudan sheikhs as a | 
consciousness that you had some mysterious and mighty | 
power behind you. That is an absolutely true diag- | 
nosis. You know you are a strong man, and if you | 
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have sometimes been amused at the interpretation put 
upon your character you have also recognised the value 
of that interpretation and sought to maintain the char- 
acter. A disciplinarian and a master organiser, you 
would not accomplish, your purpose if you did not 
tread on some pet corns, upset some pet theories, and 
shock some pet habits. But to speak of you as a hard 
man, a cold man, an unsympathetic man, is a proclama- 
tion of sheer ignorance. Since you took over the reins 
of the War Office and set to work to accomplish what 
most people would have regarded as a hopeless task, 
you have naturally had to sweep aside much cherished 
and wishy-washy sentiment; but you have loyally ac- 
cepted the conditions imposed by a very mania for 
liberty, and I fail to detect any line, either in your 
remarks in the House of Lords, in your appeal for 
recruits, or in your announcement of the duty of the 
nation towards soldiers’ wives and families, which does 
not redound to the credit equally of heart and head. 

With you at the War Office we do not expect to 
muddle through, but to win through by setting our 
teeth, daring all and systematically making whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary to success. You struck the 
blow which rescued the Sudan from the hideous barbar- 
ism of the Khalifa, and you are just in your element, 
I am sure, in assisting to save Europe from the almost 
equally hideous fate of German militarism. Strange 
that one like yourself, with a reputation for regime 
which the German Emperor might envy, should be 
called upon to take a leading part in smashing the 
pretensions of Kaiserdom! I have an idea that you 
probably secretly wished you were in command of the 
Allied forces on the anniversary of Sedan. How you 
would have loved to make a big bid for victory—and 
repeat on a larger scale the triumph of Paardeberg, 
when you rounded up the redoubtable Cronje and 
wiped out the memory of Majuba on Majuba’s anni- 
versary! “Remember Gordon!’’ was the laconic but 
inspiring message you had for your men on the eve of 
Atbara, and “Remember Sedan,”’ one can well believe, 
would have been your battle-cry ten days ago. 

Some superior people—they shall be nameless in view 
of our national truce—have criticised your dispositions 
and shown conclusively that you ought to have been 
beaten by all the accepted rules of the game. You 
have, fortunately for our common humanity, made mis- 
takes, but you have always come out on top, and criti- 
cism of your methods reminds one of the bowler’s 
complaint when a batsman got a boundary off an im- 
possible ball: ‘‘Hang it, man, if you knew anything 
about cricket you would have been bowled.’’ The un- 
conventional methods of genius have a way of defeat- 
ing the best-laid plans of average efficiency. We want 
more of Kitchener methods in our national life, and 
if the war, ghastly experience though it be, lasts long 
enough you will metamorphose the manhood of our 
generation into fighting competency as you metamor- 


- phosed the feeble fellaheen of Egypt into an Army 


capable of holding its own against the fanatic hordes 
at Omdurman. The cost of Liberty and the Voluntary 
System may be discounted when men like yourself are 
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at the call of a people prepared to foot the bill and 
face the martial music. 

My lord, the British Empire is proud of you, and it 
will be the more proud of you the more you dragoon 
its manhood into efficiency to resist as great a menace 
as Solyman or Napoleon brought to bear on Europe. 
I am, My Lord, Your Lordship’s Obedient Servant, 

CARNEADES, JUNR. 








War—Woman’s Opportunity 
(FROM A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW.) 
a 
H**t the public and the Press grasped the wide 


significance and the vast importance of the 
future opened to women by the war? Far be it from 
me to depreciate the advice of the daily journals or to 
suggest that it is beneath the intelligence of the edu- 
cated woman to attend to such important and practical 
affairs as the making of bed socks or the avoidance of 
waste in family crusts. The readiness with which she has 
responded to calls upon her time and sympathy and in- 
telligence go far to prove that the traditional womanly 
spirit of our race is alive and warm; but it must have 
suggested itself to many readers of THE ACADEMY that 
the present crisis has within it the seeds of the solution 
of the great Feminist problem. If we are to consider and 
solve some of the numberless problems that are likely 
to arise, we are more likely to have matter that is stirring 
than sparkling or amusing, while it may yet be as 
practical as recipes for economical cooking or the 
making of flannelette shirts; in fact it is possible that 
such recipes may be embodied in them. 

While many writers have unearthed the old adage 
that men must work and women must weep, and have 
lauded the beauty of woman’s sympathy and her fitness 
to nurse the wounded, minister to the desolate, and 
safeguard supplies, I know of none who has shouted in 
flaming letters ‘‘ Woman’s opportunity, will she take 
it?’’? All eyes have been focussed on the battlefield, 
its desperate necessities—its tragedies—the ethical and 
economic questions arising from it. It has been well to 
emphasise the need of woman’s co-operation in the 
meeting of emergencies, in preparing for the wounded, 
in looking after those who are left, and in a hundred 
other ways. 

But this is already history. Garments and bandages 
have been made and are in the making in their 
thousands and tens of thousands; women have applied 
themselves to the question of food values and supplies 
and economics with ardour and success; hospitals have 
been given and furnished; luxuries and even neces- 
sities have been forgone joyfully in order that money 
may be forthcoming for relief; ingenious schemes have 
been hatched on every hand to find work for the worker 
and ameliorate the hardships consequent on the rise of 
prices to the very poor. 

This is but the outpost work of the great task that 
lies before our country in the reconstruction of busi- 








ness and society under altered conditions. And in 
this reconstruction woman has to face the fact that for 
many years to come she will be called upon to act as 
man’s substitute, to fill inevitable gaps in every walk 
of life and condition of labour, to keep the mighty 
Empire to which she belongs in a high state of fitness 
and to do more than her share in fulfilling all its tradj. 
tions of honour and greatness. 

One is tempted to turn aside and moralise on the 
frequency with which the unexpected happens. The 
Feminist movement in this country has been one of 
its most disturbing features during the last quarter of a 
century; the growing unrest and need for expansion, 
the educated woman’s demand for recognition; the 
chafing against restraint which has led in some quarters 
to a war between the sexes; these things pointed to 
the necessity for a great reversal of conditions that 
should release pent-up forces without producing de- 
vastating explosions. Women clamoured for the 
franchise thinking it contained the freedom of the City 
ot Life and would unlock all doors to them, but the cry 
has been answered from a very different quarter and in 
a way that none could have desired. It appears that 
woman will step into her inheritance over portals lined 
with the dead and hung about with all the terrors and 
miseries of the most bloody war the world has ever 
known. Now is not the time for any to shrink from 
the destiny which comes to all from the knees of the 
gods, and it remains for the women and girls of 
England to go forward and grasp with both hands the 
opportunities which lie at their doors. The necessity 
of the hour is preparedness. 

We have lately had thrust upon us the paramount 
obligation under which every nation lies to be prepared 
for sudden emergency. Let us see to it then that the 
women of England prepare for any sudden call upon 
their strength, their intelligence, their powers of mind 
and body in these days fraught with unaccustomed 
danger. There is a close analogy to the present situa- 
tion in the American War of Independence, when women 
who were far less fitted to grapple with the problems ot 
business and local politics and educational government, 
threw themselves with ardour into the breach left by the 
gallant soldiers who fought for them, and established 
for themselves the position of responsibility and inde 
pendence that they hold to this present day and towards 
which their English sisters often cast envious eyés. 
We must readjust our point of view. The battle front 
demands that more and more of our young men in what- 
ever class should volunteer for service, and this call will 
become more imperative beneath the strain of continued 
fighting. Woman must give heed to the nation as t 
the home. This should be easy, for women have always 
been taught to think more of others than of themselves. 
Their work is ever sweetened by the thought that it's 
undertaken for the benefit of something or someone 
beloved. It needs but to exchange an outlook bounded 
by an individual, a family or a cause, to one that em- 
braces the country itself. Many and many of ou 
their dearest 


women have done it in giving of 
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joyfully, even eagerly; may all the women of our great | 
Empire follow their example and prepare for their new | 
and larger réle by inducing every man who is fit and | 
available to join in this most righteous war against an | 
impious and dishonourable foe, and by themselves 
battling in their particular sphere of influence against 
triviality and incompetence and waste. The future of 
our country lies in the hands of her women. 

In another article I hope to give some idea of the 
directions in which woman may render national service. 





The Suicide of Turkey 


By F. G. AFLALO 





HE Koran, which the Germanised Turk of to-day 
is forgetting, prescribes the tortures of Hell for 
those who indulge in games of chance. It looks as 
though the Ottoman Empire is about to take a hand 
in a game of chance that will bring the condign 
punishment promised by the founder of Islam. Under 
the reckless guidance of Enver Pasha, a _ pinchbeck 
popular hero under the thumb of the Kaiser, in whose 
regiments he learnt his profession, Turkey, forgetful 
of old friendships and of her own interests, dazzled 
by prospects that can never be realised, deaf to the 
counsels of those who, not very alarmed by her hos- 
tility, are yet reluctant to see her driven out of Europe, 
seems about to embark on an adventure that can end 
only in her annihilation and in the partition of her 
territory west of Scutari. 

Suicide is an uncommon crime in Islam, and it is 
dificult to recall, from the era of Sappho to the pre- 
sent day, a single Mohammedan of note who died by 
his own hand. Yet, unless at the eleventh hour she 
should listen to the voice of reason, Turkey is surely 
going to die by her own hand, and few will mourn 
her fate. 

This devastating war has in truth bred some strange 
alliances of religions and races normally at daggers 
drawn, but surely none more strange than that between 
the newest convert to Constitutional Government and 
the most reactionary state left in Europe. The close 
friendship between the newly emancipated Young 
Turks and the German military and diplomatic officials 
stationed at the capital always struck me, when, dur- 
ing the Revolution, I was living at Constantinople, 
as a paradox with all the elements of tragedy. Here 
were the representatives of a nation that had newly | 
found itself and that marched through the streets 
with cries of “Adalet! Hurriet!”’ (z.e., Justice! 
Liberty!), that hurled defiance at the discredited 
tyrant cowering in his palace on the hill overlooking 
the blue waters of the Bosphorus, hobnobbing with 
the uniformed emissaries of Potsdam, whose creed 
was that the vox populi could, and should, always be 
stifled with the mailed fist of the Junker. Friendship | 
between Cromwell and the Stuart, between Tell and 
Gessner, between Garibaldi and the Bourbons, could | 
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not have been mo*z revolting than that between von 
Bieberstein and the Porte. The explanation was 
simple. Turkey, for all its democratic professions, is 
essentially a military nation, and the crowd in the 
bazaars of Stamboul, despite its thunderous applause 
of national ideals, is never so happy as when under 
a yoke. It had merely substituted the tyranny of the 
Committee for the tyranny of the Yildiz. And we 
must not forget that the best of its officers had served 
with the German army, had taken part in manceuvres, 
had even acquired a taste for lager beer in preference 
to the water or coffee alone permitted to the Faithful. 

So long as the astute old Sultan kept his throne, 
playing off one neighbour against the other, accepting 
German gold and German compliments, but ceding 
the shadow only, no great harm resulted from this 
unholy alliance. Only when his power was at an end, 
only when, in the last days of his residence at Yildiz, 
he knew himself no more than a puppet, did Germany 
suffer a temporary set-back with the Young Turks, 
who could not forget how, in the dark New Year of 
1909, she dared Russia to oppose Vienna in its rape 
of the Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, or, on 
the other hand, how the birth of their own young 
Constitution, that child of promise which has revealed 
every hereditary taint its critics feared to see, was 
hastened by the historic meeting at Reval between 
King Edward and the Tsar. 

But Turkey’s memory of benefits and blows alike 
has been short-lived. The military caste, as in Ger- 
many, has been too strong for calm judgment between 
friend and foe. The pernicious counsels of Enver 
have prevailed, and there seems slight reason to hope 
that she will resist the blandishments of the false 
friend who lightly throws her into the melting-pot, 
hoping thereby to avert his own downfall by a few 
extra weeks, and stand aloof from a quarrel that is 
none of hers. 

Needless to say, her ostensible mobilisation against 
Greece is the merest pretext. So long as the runaway 
German super-Dreadnought and her consort are still 
manned by their own crews, a fact which it seems diff- 
cult to doubt, the real object of Turkey’s feverish 
activity during the past fortmight is so apparent as 
to be scarcely worth subterfuge. She does not pause 
to reflect that, whereas England has helped her times 
and again to retain her European territories, which she 
seems after all unworthy to hold, Germany has done 
nothing for her beyond drilling her battalions that 
these might eventually fight Germany’s foes. The 
Turk, we cannot too often insist, is a Tartar, not, as 
some of his admirers seem to imagine, an Arab. He 
is essentially the man of blood and iron, the warrior, 
the bully, not the astute diplomatist. So long as he 
maintained strict discipline, followed his own religion 
and hankered not after other gods, he was a formid- 
able factor in European politics, and kings of France 
have before now sought his friendship and brought 
him in battle array to the very walls of Vienna. All 
that is of the past, and the Turk of to-day is a sorry 
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creature, neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring, a 
Europeanised Asiatic with no ideals, ripe for any policy 
of adventure that shall lead to recovery of the territory 
he lost to his neighbours at the last settlement. 

The next settlement will be very different. Involved 
in the common ruin that will overtake his betrayer, he 
will pass utterly out of European history. After hold- 
ing it for a little more than four and a half centuries, 
he will march out of Constantinople without the 
honours of war, and may muster such outward 
semblance of sovereignty as is possible among the 
irreconcilable provinces of Asia. It is even possible 
that his coast-line on the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the Anatolian shore of the Black Sea may also be 
taken from him, and the Holy City may pass for ever 
from his rule. All this, and more, stares Turkey in 
the face if she takes the wrong direction at the parting 


of the ways. Is she so mad as to throw away her | 


existence? I think so. 








REVIEWS 


The Gospel of the War-God 


Germany and the Next War. By GENERAL FRIEDRICH 
VON BERNHARDI. Translated by ALLEN H. 
POWLES. (Edward Arnold. 2s. net.) 


HERE are several questions with regard to the 
present international struggle, apart from the 

acute interest of the contending armies, which must 
arise in every thoughtful mind, and yet which admit 
of no definite solution. To what extent are the people 








of each country concerned? Have personal and poli- | 
tical quarrels been set aside in a kind of splendid im- | 


patience, lost in the swelling flood of patriotism? Are 
princes and peasants, scholars and clowns, men of 
commerce and men of literature, all agreed, or are 
there fatal differences of opinion, unsuspected seeds of 
weakness? The answers from France and England 
are clear; in a splendid unity political factions have 
dwindled to insignificance; aristocrat and democrat 
have laboured together for the larger cause. As to 
Germany, there are conflicting views; but of one thing 
we may be certain—her rulers have been of united mind 
for years, have studied and set forth one gospel: that 
of War, prepared, relentless, and fearless. 

The translation of General von Bernhardi’s book 
has come at an opportune moment in this cheap edi- 
tion. It is a supreme confession of faith—of faith in 
Germany, in gunpowder, in a God who is quite 
ashamed of every nation except Germany. Its author 
is convinced that civilisation and progress can be shot 
through the whole world from the mouths of German 
cannon. The loss of a war, he writes, “would shake 
the influence of German thought in the civilised world, 
and thus check the general progress of mankind in its 
healthy development, for which a flourishing Germany 
is the essential condition’’! It will be seen that he is 











the supreme egotist of the period. “In the next Euro. 
pean land war,”’ he says, “we shall probably face our 
foes with Austria at our side, and thus be in a position 
to win the day against any opposing forces.’”’ This 
bombastic outburst might be considered sufficient; but 
the gentle Bernhardi is nothing if not thorough—he 
must drag in the “moral support’’ theory. With 
stupendous impudence he claims the support of the 
whole earth :— 


In such a contest we should not stand spiritually 
alone, but all on this vast globe whose feelings and 
thoughts are proud and free will join us in this cam- 
paign against the overweening ambitions of one 
nation, which, in spite of all her pretence of a liberal 
and philanthropic policy, has never sought any other 
object than personal advantage and the unscrupulous 
suppression of her rivals. 

England, of course, will shudder at such a scathing 
indictment; as for France, “the matter must be settled 
by force of arms; France must be so completely crushed 
that she can never again come across our path.’’ Ride 
over every opposition, O Germany—crush the oppo- 
nent, ruin him, hack your way through; let the War- 
god reign, and let his lustful eyes, gazing far away 
on the scenes of magnificent murder, unseeing the 
homeless thousands at his feet, the burnt and ravaged 
cities, the maimed men and outraged women, gleam 
with ghastly delight! So shall you become the Chosen 
Nation, the clean-souled leader of all whose thoughts 
are proud and free! So shall you fulfil your divine 
mission! Thus might Bernhardi take his stand, and 
thus might he speak. For he holds that “the brutal 
incidents inseparable from every war vanish completely 
before the idealism of the main result. Great person- 
alities take their proper place; strength, truth, and 
honour come to the front and are put into play.” 

The “great personalities’’ are indeed taking their 
proper place. As Mr. Austin Harrison observes in an 
excellent article entitled “ Psychology and Motives” 
in the English Review, “that Germany set out to fight 
England and Russia as well as France is due simply 
to the arrogant stupidity of the Emperor and the En- 
peror’s soldier advisers.’’ He further points out that 
the effect of the prevailing militarism on modern Ger- 
many has been the brutalising of the finer feelings of 
humanity. “Brutality in Germany is synonymous with 
virility.’’ In fact, the article forms a very apt reply 
to Bernhardi’s war-gospel; for that this book merits 
that title there can be no shadow of doubt. Through 
it from cover to cover runs the glorification of brute 
strength, the acclamation of Prussian methods, the 
voice of the braggart. The author will not allow that 
any land other than his own has rights to honour and 
fame—“ for centuries we have been paramount in the 
realm of intellect,’’ he says. “We Germans have 4 
far greater and more urgent duty towards civilisation 
to perform than the great Asiatic power,’’ he observes, 
in treating of the Russo-Japanese War. “ We can only 
fulfil it by the sword.”’ 

In pursuance of this “duty towards civilisation,” 


| Germany has ravaged the peaceful land of Belgium, 
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burnt its homes and towns, sent its people helpless, 
hopeless, and stripped of all but life looking to 
England, the hated England, for consolation. In 
exhibition of the “strength, truth, and honour’’ that 
are fondly supposed to come to the front, she has let 
destruction loose over a Continent, deceptively and 
deliberately, has shown that her smile was but a 
masked, hideous snarl, and has provoked the anger 
and disgust of the nations to whom strength is a 
quality to be used in support of right, truth is a virtue 
to be kept unstained, and honour is a thing to be 
guarded at all costs from boasting perversions. And 
to England, whose aim is not to crush the weak, but 
to protect them, is assigned a part of the great task 
now being carried out—the breaking of the military 
incubus, the overthrowing of the “ War-lord ’’ and his 
miserable gospel, and the assertion of a theory of 
civilisation that shall not be at the untempered mercy 
of a fanatical despot and his subservient “ advisers.’’ 
That she and her Allies will accomplish these aims 
there is little doubt. If this book had been available 
for general reading when it was first issued in Ger- 
many, three years ago, our eyes would have been 
opened and we should have been readier still. 

We should like to have the publisher’s assurance, by 
the way, that in purchasing the book, of which we 
understand that many thousands of copies have been 
sold, we are not putting money in the pockets of the 
enemy. 





A Soldier’s Journal 


An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in North 
America, 1757-1760. By CAPTAIN JOHN KNOX. 
Vol. I. (The Champlain Society, 1914.) 

EVERY student of the Seven Years’ War, especially on 

the American side, knows his Knox. The journal is 

an absolutely invaluable record by an eye-witness of 
the events of 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760, covering not 
only the taking of Louisbourg and Quebec, but Gene- 
ral Amherst’s movements and much besides. Mr. 

Arthur G. Doughty, the Canadian Archivist, has 

already placed much material otherwise difficult of 

access at the command of writers and others who take 

a special interest in the pre-British history of Canada. 

He edits the present volume, and none of the reprints 

issued by the Champlain Society will have re- 

ceived a more cordial welcome than, we venture to 
think, will be given to Knox in his new embodiment. 

On more than one occasion the present writer has had 

to look up some point in the journal, and the British 

Museum has had to be visited for the purpose. It will 

be a boon to have the work, a verbal reproduction of 

the original, more readily available. 

As we glance once again through its often lively and 
always instructive pages, we wonder whether the 
modern Knox will keep his journal during the cam- 
Palgn now in progress—a campaign greater than that 
which Pitt maintained against the might of France 
for nearly seven years. Mr. Doughty in his introduc- 
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tion says: “ The Journal keeps the reader wonderfuily 
in touch with the general course of events and with the 
principal actors of the drama. Though there is not 
much character-drawing, we feel ourselves, none the 
less, in the presence of Wolfe and Monckton and 
Townshead and Murray. Knox has many a quaint 
and pathetic story. . . . We are made to feel that war 
is not as some would have it, mere murder; but that in 
practice it binds even more than it severs, that its 
friendships are more lasting than its enmities.’’ That 
was written before the war of 1914 began, and the 
sentence means much more, let us hope, now than when 
it was actually written. We turn from Mr. Doughty 
to Knox himself, and we read: “Every brave man is 
naturally curious of the events of war. Britons, in 
particular, must be fond of knowing every circum- 
stance that contributed to wrest the Empire of North 
America from France and add it to the crown of their 
beloved Sovereign.’’ Again we think of 1914 and 
the Press Censorship. Knox founds his “pretensions’’ 
of blending pleasure with profit “solely on the basis 
of truth,’’ and in the main his is a marvellously truth- 
ful record. 

Among the many picturesque and illuminating 
touches is the oft-quoted account of the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence by Admiral Saunders and his fleet— 
one of the triumphs of English seamanship in the 
eighteenth century. Saunders’ ships went where no 
French ships dared go without a pilot. The master— 


“old Killick ’’—treated the dangers with contemptuous 
scorn. “Aye, aye, my dear’’ (replied our son of Nep- 
tune), ‘‘but, d——- me, I’ll convince you that an English- 


man shall go where a Frenchman dare not show his 
nose.’’ A note written at the time when the expedition 
was in the Quebec basin has a bearing on events and 
their record to-day: “Many new projects are talked 
of, but, I believe, from no other motive than to amuse 
the enemy, in order that false information may be 
circulated throughout their camps, should any of our 
soldiers desert, a practice common in all armies; and 
the reader in the course of this work will find many 
stratagems and reports recited which were never in- 
tended to be put in execution, and therefore are not 
to be looked upon as inventions of the author of this 
Journal.’’ 

Mr. Doughty tells us all that he has been able to 
ascertain of Knox’s personal history; it is not a great 
deal, perhaps, but it is at least more than is generally 
known, and he has had the assistance of many dis- 
tinguished men who are anxious to advance knowledge 
of Canadian history. Since its publication ten years 
after the fall of Quebec, the Journal has not been re- 
printed; the Champlain Society and Mr. Doughty are 
both to be commended for giving it to a larger world 
than that which meets round a public library table. 
The maps and illustrations—we believe they are all 
in the original—add considerably to the intrinsic value 
of the work, and we look forward to the appearance 
of the second and third volumes which will make the 
reprint complete. 
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The Theatre 


“Outcast” 


F a strongly written and strongly played picture of 
modern life as it is, or very well may be, can 
attract the public at the present moment, we feel sure 
that Mr. Hubert Henry Davies’ incursion from the 
field of lightest comedy into the significant and im- 
portant affairs of social existence will prove very 
welcome. 

In ordinary circumstances there would be many 
causes for the success of “Outcast’’ at Wyndham’s 
Theatre. Mr. Davies is sincere and bold in telling his 
story of the broken lives of a man and woman who 


so greatly interested. There are phrases that appear 
artificial, and phases of character and even speeches— 


such as a very trying one which Mr. Wontner has to 


are enabled to help each other to some sort of regenera- | 


tion, also in his broadly drawn picture of the inter- 


dependence of human beings one on the other. And | 
Miss Ethel Levey, whose gifts in lighter vein we have | 


always extolled, is seen to the greatest advantage in 
> > 


the strange part of Miriam, an American woman of the 


half-world who has somehow preserved much beauty 
of character notwithstanding her desperate adventures. 
Throughout the play she holds our interest with per- 
fectly concealed art. Her accomplishment would seem 
to have been unexpected by some of the audience, but 
for ourselves, difficult as is the character of Miriam, 
we anticipated that the actress would obtain an easy 
victory—for beneath her power to amuse, and her dis- 
tinction in dressing her characters, she has always 
shown the genius of tears and of fierce emotion. Mr. du 
Maurier, as Geoffrey Sherwood, has never attempted 
or effected so striking a presentation of a complicated 
and typically modern character. 

Geoffrey is a fairly well-to-do young business-man 
who has been jilted by Valentine, Miss Grace Lane, 
who thought it would be as well to marry a very rich 
person with a title. Geoffrey is utterly broken; he 
drinks a great deal and uses something that is spoken 
of in awed voices as “drugs.’’ Whatever he takes makes 


him uncommonly nervous, excited, ill-tempered and | 


unpleasant to look upon. He has ‘wo excellent friends 
in the mature Hugh, Mr. Arthur Wontner, and the 
young and lively Tony, Mr. Geoffrey Kerr. The 
second, by means of a practical joke, introduces Miriam 
into the hero’s agreeable Piccadilly flat. The rest is 
the comedy and tragedy of the connection between 
Geoffrey and his first love, Valentine, who believes 
herself unhappy in her marriage, and the passionate 


give—which rob the action for the moment of ver. 
similitude and hint that possibly “Outcast’’ is an early 
work, reset and revitalised. Yet, if not a perfect piece 
of art in regard to the development of character, “Out 
cast’’ is the most interesting and poignant play that has 
been given to London since Mr. Knoblauch’s “My 
Lady’s Dress,’’ which, by the way, began a new ren 
at the Royalty Theatre last Monday, with Miss Gladys 
Cooper and Mr. Dennis Eadie in their now famous 
protean performance. EGAN MEw. 


== 








The Prince of Wales’ Fund and 
“The Academy” 


HE ACADEMY asks every one of its readers to 

secure a new subscriber to the paper for the next 

four months, under a scheme to benefit the Prince of 
Wales’ great Fund. 

The subscription for the four months is 4/3 ‘in- 
cluding postage, 5/-, abroad 5/8). From every new 
subscription we receive to the end of the present year we 
will deduct 2/10 for the National Relief Fund. 

There are few readers who could not get 
three or four new subscribers for this period. 
Three new subscribers means 8/6 to the National 


Relief Fund. One thousand people sending in 
three new subscriptions each would give _ the 
Fund £425. Who would mind 5/- when it secures 


value for money and more than half goes to the good 
cause? The new subscriber w2// get value for money. 
We shall retain Id. only of every 3d. subscription. It 
is not often that one has the chance of helping so great 
an end with so little cost to oneself. Here is the 
chance } 

Get your boys and girls to canvass, and remember 
that, if the new subscriptions to THE ACADEMY 
amounted to 10,000 in number, there would be 


| £1,416 13s. 4d. for the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 





and often bitter devotion he arouses in Miriam, who has | 
saved him from his attempt to use drugs and restored | 


him to health and quite as much happiness as man is 
entitled to look for in a complicated world. 


The dénouement is a little surprising, although long- | 
drawn out and weak. But it would be unfair to tell its | 
details, for the play is well worth seeing, and the un- | 


ravelling of the plot is certainly set forth with no small 
vigour and sense of the theatre. It is true that we do 
not always feel Mr. du Maurier’s Geoffrey to be just the 
man in whom Valentine and Miriam would have been 








As agent for the sale of maps issued by the War 
Office, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just issued on behalf 
of the authorities a set of six maps covering the area 
of the European War. These sheets are issued at Is. 
each on the scale of eight miles to one inch. The 
special feature lies primarily in the fact that essentials 
only are given—fortresses, main roads, railways, and 
rivers. The letterpress showing the towns and villages 
is exceptionally clear. 








Last week’s Acapemy contained An Open Letter ' 
Admiral -Sir John Jellicoe, with a Special Supplement 
Portrait. Next week’s Acapemy will contain An Ope" 
Letter to Sir John French, with a specially drawn Portrait. 
In the same issue we shall also give the first of a series of 
War Acrostics. 
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“Academy” Acrostics 


CONDITIONS 


HERE will be 12 weekly Acrostics. Prizes of £5, £3, 
| and £2 will be awarded to those who are first, second, 
and third on the list with correct solutions. One point will 
be awarded for each correct light. The Acrostic Editor's 
decision on all questions, whether appeals, ties, or division 
of prizes, must be accepted as final. 

Answers should reach THE ACADEMY office not later than 
the first post on the Wednesday morning following the date 
of the paper in which the Acrostic appears, and should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, THE ACADEMY, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC 
(Twelfth of the Series) 


Amen! 
Note.—The centre letters of the correct solutions of the 
lights form the middle upright. 
(1) ‘Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame.” 
(This line in these is written; what’s the name ?) 
(2) A hardy substance you may see 
On inside of a horse’s knee. 
One light is reversed. 
E. N. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Christmas! 


(1) When you write, if you pen an illegible letter, 
To do this instead were undoubtedly better. 


(2) Beyond dispute, this one is genuine. _ 
(If you can give the answer, then you win!) 


(3) It is part of yourself; ’tis a braggart; a leaf; 
'Tis handled, and up in the roof it may be, 
It cuts and is cut, and I ask for belief 
When I say, though it’s ground, it is worked in the sea. 


(4) This should be never talked about, 
And, if you guess it, then it’s out! 


WARNING ! 
(Each light’s solution, here selected, 
Must have its head and tail rejected. 
That is to say the Uprights run 
Through letter two, and last but one.) 


(1) t Y pewri T e 
(2) a U thent Ic 
(3) bL a De 
(4) sE cr Et 


Solutions to No. 10 (‘‘ Aaron Ought ”’) were received from 
Albo, Chutney, Enos, Fin, Jorrocks, Jim, Kamsin, Mancuni, 
F. C. Moore, Nelisha, Pussy, Mrs. A. Rogers, Sadykins, 
Spider, Strum, W. J. Tiltman, C. P. Wadsworth, Morgan 
Watkins, Wiccamicus, and Wilbro. 


Wiccamicus.—See ‘‘ Ouch,’’ Chambers’ Twentieth Century 
Dictionary : ‘“‘a jewel or ornament, esp. one in the form of 
a clasp; the socket of a precious stone.” 





The following resolution has been passed by the 
Chadwick Trustees :—-‘‘In view of the immense impor- 
tance of encouraging in every way the promotion of 
careful sanitary organisation in the Naval and Military 
Services during the present campaign, the Chadwick 
Trustees have resolved to award at the close of this year 
the Chadwick Gold Medal and £50 each to the Naval 
and Military Medical Officer, respectively, in the 
British Service, who shall have distinguished himself 
Most in promoting the health of the men in the Navy 
and the Army. The nomination for such presentations 
to be, as provided by the terms of the Trust, by the 
Directors-General of the Naval and Military Medical 
Services respectively.” 











MOTORING 


NE of the results of the war will, in all pro- 
bability, be the disappearance from the British 
market of a certain tyre whose name has been a house- 
hold word with the motorist for many years—a tyre 
also which has enjoyed a degree of popularity due 
much more to lavish advertising than to intrinsic merit. 
The enormous extent to which this tyre has been sold 
in this country is roughly indicated by the recently 
published Annual Statement of the Trade of the 
United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions, compiled in the Statistical Office of the 
Customs and Excise Department of the Board of 
Trade. According to this document, the motoring im- 
ports from Germany to Great Britain during 1913 
amounted to 41,355,974, of which no less than 
£929,755 represented the value of tyres; and of this 
amount it is safe to say that by far the greater propor- 
tion has been appropriated by the particular tyre in- 
dicated above. 

Its banishment from the British market will be so 
much the better for the British tyre manufacturer, and 
it will be no loss for the British motorists, who from the 
beginning have been induced by gigantic advertising to 
pay more than it is intrinsically and relatively worth. 
As regards cars themselves—complete cars and chassis 
—our imports from Germany have been for a number 
of years comparatively insignificant. In 1909 their 
value amounted to £140,000, and in 1913 to-£227,000 
only—the latter figure showing a decrease of over 
£100,000 from that of the previous year. Small, how- 
ever, as has been the German export trade in motor-cars 
to this country in comparison with that from other 
motor-manufacturing countries, it is twenty times as 
large as that of British car exports to Germany ; so that 
we stand to gain in every way by the cessation of 
motoring business with that country. 

Although at the present time there can be but little 
interest for anybody in reports of motoring trials and 
competitions generally, exception must be made in the 
case of a test recently undertaken under the official 
supervision of the Royal Automobile Club, for ihe 
reason that nothing could more strikingly demonstrate 
the extraordinary strength of the modern high-class 
motor-car, and its capacity to withstand with impunity 
the most arduous work and the roughest usage to which 
any vehicle could conceivably be subjected, even under 
the conditions imposed by the exigencies of modern 
warfare. The illustration afforded a few weeks ago by 
Earl Fitzwilliam of what the Sheffield-Simplex could 
do in the way of rapid transport of artillery was ad- 
mittedly a revelation of the military value and efficiency 
of the modern car; and the test referred to confirms 
and emphasises this to a remarkable degree. The 
R.A.C. Certificate of Performance (No. 417) sets forth 
that the car under trial—a 20-h.p. Napier (standard 
“Colonial’’ model)—was entered for a five consecutive 
days’ test under official supervision. The total dis- 
tance covered was 506} miles, and the daily route was 
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over a course from Luadon to Byfleet. The average 
speed of the car (running time only) was 15.1 m.p.h., 
and the fuel consumption 14.34 miles per gallon. 

On the face of it, there is nothing noteworthy in these 
figures. It is only when one realises the nature of the 
course traversed that the real value and significance of 
the performance is understood. As the Axtocar re- 
marks, “the ‘certificate of performance’ cannot give any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the severity of the test, 
which was probably the most arduous of its kind ever 
undertaken by any car under official observation.’’ This 
verdict the present writer, who had the privilege of 
participating in a portion of the trial, can thoroughly 
endorse; and it may be mentioned, as a proof that the 
statement is not exaggerated, that one of the motor 
correspondents who went especially to take part in it 
declined, after an inspection of the ground to be 
covered, to do anything further, and took the next train 
back to town. Nothing short of actually seeing the 
course over which the Napier travelled unfalteringly, 
day after day, can convey an adequate idea of the 
difficulties encountered; but it may be mentioned that 
the daily course necessitated the double fording of the 
River Wey—z2} feet deep in places—while a distance 
of 163 miles was run through trackless country and, as 
the official certificate says, over ‘‘wild commons (Fren- 
sham) interspersed with hills, peaty bogs, some with 
mud 14 inches deep, sandy patches, and deep pot- 
holes.’’ During this part of the test the well-known 
“‘Devil’s Jumps’’ and the trenches dug during the re- 
cent Army manceuvres in the locality were repeatedly 
traversed. 

On the first day of the trial the car, with its full 
complement of five, fell into a hole, five feet deep, 
with no more damage than a slight twist in one side of 
the chassis frame and a big shock to the passengers; 
and this experience may be taken as a fair illustration 
of the kind of thing the R.A.C. observer and the others 
had to put up with throughout the week’s trial. At the 
conclusion, the Napier—still intact and untouched— 
was driven back to Brooklands, where it covered the 
flying half-mile at a speed of 50.52 m.p.h. A com- 
parison of this performance with that of the representa- 
tive cars which took part in the memorable run—or 
attempt to run—from London to Brighton in 1896 gives 
an idea of the amazing progress effected in British auto- 
mobile construction during the brief space of eighteen 


years. R. B. H. 














Mr. John Lane is issuing a collection of the poems 
that have recently appeared in the Press on the subject 


of the war. Among those who have already consented | 


to the inclusion of poems are William Archer, G. K. 
Chesterton, Coulson  Kernahan, Justin Huntly 
M’Carthy, Henry Newbolt, Stephen Phillips, Canon 
Rawnsley, Sir Owen Seaman, Walter Sichel, William 
Watson and Evelyn Underhill. All profits on the 
sale of this volume will be given to the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund. Mr. Lane is also issuing a special theatre 
edition of Mr. Louis N. Parker’s ‘‘Drake,’”’ on the sale 


of which all profits and author’s royalties will be | 


handed to the Fund. 





—. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE Government, financially, seem to add muddle to 
muddle. Last week they issued a fresh notice re- 
garding the discounting of acceptances, and the 

general public thought that at last the Bank of England 
intended to follow the example of the Bank of France and 
really help trade by discounting all good sound trade 
paper. That would have been a magnificent move, for 
we all know that the Bank of France is the mainstay of 
French trade, and that not even the smallest trader is 
ever refused accommodation if he is honest and has a 
clean record. This, as is well known, has not only helped 
French trade, but has had the effect of making the French 
trader extremely honest and careful of his credit. He 
dare not risk his reputation at the Bank of France. But 
we now find that the Bank of England has not the smallest 
intention of helping anyone except the big acceptance 
houses, who have already been helped far too much, and 
the big banks, who can well look after themselves. The 
various notices that have been issued are all so badly 
worded that no one really knows what they mean. They 
must have been drafted by some lawyer who had only 


| one idea—to be as obscure as possible and thus pave the 


way for a crop of lawsuits. 

The Stock Exchange is still under chloroform. The 
Committee have now got the exact position of each and 
every member, and knows exactly how much each man 
owes the bank or the moneylender. It should therefore be 
in a position to approach the Government and ask for help. 
I hope it will do nothing of the kind. The British tax- 
payer has to find about fifty millions for the blunder made 
in guaranteeing the Bank of England against loss in buy- 
ing bills ‘‘without recourse.’’ If he is asked to pay the 
losses of the greatest gambling institution in the world, 
then indeed will he kick, and kick hard. 

I have no faith in the financial capacity of the present 
Chancellor. He does not know his business. No one can 
blame him; he has not been trained in finance. It requires 
a long apprenticeship. He is a clever talker and a 


| good negotiator, that is all. The arrangement he made 


with the banks was stupid, as I pointed out last week. The 


| return for the month of August shows that the banks 
| have increased their cash reserves, but we do not know 


how much of this is paper upon which they have to pay 
54 per cent., and for which they have charged their assets. 


| All Bank statements in future must show their debt to 


the Government quite clearly, otherwise the position on 


| paper does not represent their indebtedness. Advances 
| have been made by most of the banks in the usual course 


of business, and I do not think that any of the London 
Joint Stock Banks have refused reasonable loans. The 
Chancellor, when he spoke so severely, should have pointed 
out that he was referring to the country banks. Some of 
the North of England banks refused to give any reasonable 
facilities. They could not get money as usual from their 
London agents, and they could not therefore re-lend t0 
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their customers. It is well known that the London banks 
have been squeezing the country banks for some time in 
order to force on amalgamations. But the North of Eng- 
land does not like these big amalgamations, and will not 
be any the more amiable when they find how the London 
banks have used their power during the crisis. 

In Germany they go along merrily enough with a huge 
and ever-increasing load of paper, which is forced cur- 
rency, and is secured upon any kind of asset. The Reichs- 
bank has seized the whole of the gold. It is said that 
the notes are at 20 per cent. discount; this I can hardly 
believe. They may be at 20 per cent. discount when the 
war is over. But to-day, with 75 millions of gold in the 
yaults, the paper of the Reichsbank is worth more than 
16s. inthe pound. The war banks which have been started 
all over Germany are doing a big trade advancing to 
traders, and though I do not suggest that we should follow 
the example of our foe, I must admire the business-like 
attitude of the State. We must not forget that in the 
Franco-Prussian war the notes of the Bank of France 
always stood at par in spite of the fact that there was no 
gold in the country outside its own vaults. 

The position in the United States is dead as far as 
securities are concerned. Wall Street will not reopen until 
London gives the lead. The dealers do not want to buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Yankee Rails from Eng- 
land and the Continent, and it knows only too well that if 
the Exchange re-opened it would be flooded with selling 
orders. As for the exchange between the two countries, 
that will re-establish itself as soon as America begins to 
ship foodstuffs here. We shall find the balance of trade 
adjusting itself, and though the United States will not 
ship any gold it will give us food for the money it owes 
us. That is all we want. 

It is inconceivable that the ordinary exchange markets 
will start working as long as the war goes on. Each coun- 
try is hoarding its gold, and unless we get free imports 
and exports of gold, exchange has no basis to work upon. 
The danger of a gold system is thus made manifest to 
everybody ; but England is not likely to abandon her gold. 
She possesses the South African Colonies and it suits her 
very well indeed to exalt the gold bogey. Russia, with 
her huge hoard of gold and her immense goldfields in the 
Ural, half of which belong to the Czar, is also well pleased 
with the gold basis. But if the war lasts three years, and 
| see no reason why it should not, then the German will 
feel the pinch very severely indeed, and his paper money 
will go on increasing whilst his gold hoard will decrease. 

The reports of the week include that great Lancashire 
combine, the Calico Printers, whose profits have tum- 
bled badly. No dividend can be paid upon the ordinary 
and the reserves have to be drawn upon to meet the pre- 
ference. The way all the Lancashire combines finance 
through their banks is dangerous in the extreme, and the 
Calico Printers is no exception to the rule. I need hardly 
say that the company is grossly over-capitalised, and that 
both preference and ordinary are highly speculative. 

The Java United once again pass the dividend. The 
coffee crop was good, but there was a loss on tobacco. 
That will not recur, as Mr. Koning has taken over the 
tobacco fields. The capital was reduced, and shareholders 
Were given the chance of joining Mr. Koning’s company. 

his gentleman is an experienced planter, and it is a pity 
that he did not get on well with the board of Java United. 

The Steel Company of Scotland report shows decreased 
Profits, and the dividend drops to 5 per cent., whilst the 
reserve fund only gets £10,000 instead of £30,000; the 
ordinary shares are well held in Scotland, but they are 
highly speculative. i 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


UNORGANISED ASSISTANCE. 


To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—Just now, when the papers are urging young 
men to enlist, civilians to offer their services as special 
constables, men and women to be trained in the nursing 
of the sick, and women to undertake the making of gra- 
ments at home, it is well that simpler and smaller ways 
of serving one’s country should not be lost sight of amid 
all these other quite necessary and patriotic appeals. For 
the rich to send their thousands to the various funds, for 
the poor to subscribe their mite is good, and seems for 
the moment to bring us nearer to a universal brotherhood 
-—that ideal which has been before the nations for 2,000 
years, but at times like the present seems as little possible 
of realisation as it was at the close of the first century. 

Within the memory of no one living has such a war 
been waged; the whole country is roused; enthusiasm is 
keen ; everyone wants to do something special, something 
different from the ordinary, possibly dull, routine. But 
while not for a moment forgetting the soldier exposed on 
the battle-field or the wounded in the hospital, there are 
many matters, none the less heroic, calling for attention 
here and now. 

According to the papers, on account of the self-denial 
and economy of citizens, there was a glut of poultry in 
the market at the beginning of the war. Possibly the 
capacity of the cold storage rooms was sufficient to deal 
with this surplus; but there is still the small shop-keeper 
to consider. It is well now for the housekeeper to look 
around, and to weigh and consider carefully how her 
economy is going to affect everyone with whom she comes 
into contact. She and her household are quite willing to 
do without certain things, but can the tradesmen who 
look to their customers for their living afford to lose the 
patronage of many housewives? 

The large firms are notifying in their advertisements 
that they will do their best to retain their usual staff; but 
it is not to be expected that the same number of hands 
can be maintained if the public withhold their patronage. 
Drapery has not advanced in price to any great extent; 
therefore one should certainly buy what is necessary if only 
to ensure the assistants employment. 

A case came under the writer’s notice a day or two ago 
of a woman in a small flat who employed a charwoman 
once a week. ‘“‘I will save that 2s. 6d.,’’ she said. “‘I 
will do my own work and send the money to the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund. It’s small, but it will help.’’ This lady 
certainly wanted a slight reminder of the old proverb 
which in its terse way connects charity with home. 

Then again it must not be overlooked that personal 
sympathy and contact can do so much during this stren- 
uous time. When the distress is relieved from the col- 
lected funds, it must necessarily be by means of a well- 
organised system, and it will be impossible for the 
recipient, in any appreciable way, to come into contact 
with those who distribute the gifts. Doubtless kind men 
and women will offer their services, but in the majority of 
cases they will be strangers to those whose wants they are 
relieving, and there will not be time for any real personal 
expression of feeling; whereas if individuals now—even 
those poorly blessed with time and means—will learn all 
they can about other individuals, who through no fault 
of their own are or will be, stranded, much suffering will 
he prevented through cases being taken in time. 

No one with a spark of humanity or a loaf in the cup- 
board can refuse help to a starving household. There 
are many ways of finding out cases of distress. Everyone 
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discusses the war; all have stories to relate. Probably the 
maid hears of a woman whose husband has been called 
to join his ship. The shopkeeper has given credit to the 
wife of a man who, with others, has been ‘‘held up’’ on 
a boat waiting in a friendly port with a cargo of meat for 
this country. Or an errand-boy has a tale to relate of his 
comrade’s mother—an Englishwoman with two small 
children ; the husband, a German, has been recalled to his 
country, and the army allowance is very small. 

At this early stage there is time to test the genuine- 
ness of the cases brought under one’s notice, and if only 
a single case 1s gone into heartily by each person anxious 
to serve her country—for this is chiefly a woman’s 
work—ultimately it must greatly alleviate the work 
of Distress Committees. Besides, the personal touch 
is so good. Sometimes the pouring out of one’s 
troubles relieves a breaking heart. A good cry will 
make things seem less hopeless, and a few kind words 
break the tension of the weary waiting for news. War 
is terrible, and if ever it is to be prevented, it will not be 
as the result of any Peace Conference or by the erection 
of a Peace Palace, but by the mutual desire of the indivi- 
dual for the regard of his neighbour, and the wish for his 
equal happiness and prosperity. M. 





THE WAR AND THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—On August 28, Dr. Baty, Hon. Secretary to the 
International Law Association, Temple, E.C., received a 
letter as follows :— 

‘‘All our thoughts are now centred on the war, and, 
fortunately, on our side we are at one in the stand our 
Government has made. In this war our Government 
thoroughly represent the people of the United Kingdom, 
and its oversea dominions. 

‘One feels that the public opinion of all civilised coun- 
tries who are outside the conflict must be with us, but 
whether that be so or not, surely the occasion is one when 
the neutral Powers should prepare themselves to take con- 
certed action if events, in their opinion, call for it. 

‘This is not only the greatest catastrophe of the kind 
that has fallen on humanity, but it is the first great Euro- 
pean war since the establishment of The Hague Peace 
Convention. The nations who joined in that Convention, 
other than those taking part in the war, might well con- 
fer on the situation. Indeed, it seems to me that all who 
believe in International Law must consider it to be the 
duty of these Powers to appoint at once representatives to 
attend a Conference at The Hague to consider the whole 
situation. There are many things which should be done, 
and which can only be done by a body representing the 
neutral Powers. 

“‘Is it not their province to take notice of any infringe- 
ment of International Law by belligerents? Should not 
the neutral Powers at once take some action whenever the 
rights of a neutral Power are trespassed upon? Is it not 
the duty of the neutral Powers to take notice of any im- 
proper action on the part of any of the belligerents? Ought 
not the neutral Powers to be in constant session so as to 
be ready to use their influence for peace at any and every 
opportunity ? 

“‘The compensation for so awful a calamity as the 
present war can only be found in an ending which shall 
make its repetition an impossibility. To ensure this tax 
to the utmost the efforts of all who desire to see established 
a reign of law for the license of physical force. 

‘“‘We have not only to defeat the military despotism 
which has its centre in Prussia, but we have to see that no 
other military despotism shall be established, which can 
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only be done by the civilised nations setting up Inter. 
national Police to keep order between the nations, as the 
national courts and police keep order between individuals, 
Nothing could be so useful to this end as a Standing Con. 
ference of the Neutral Powers, ready for action when the 
time comes for considering the conditions of peace. And 
therefore from every point of view it would seem to be of 
the first importance to get such a Conference into being 
at the earliest possible moment. 

‘‘Cannot the International Law Association do some. 
thing to bring this about? Cannot the Association bring 
its importance to the notice of the whole of the neutral 
Powers? Might not the Association appeal to the Presj- 
dent of the United States to take the initiative of inviting 
the neutral Powers to send representatives to a Confer- 
ence at the Hague forthwith?”’ 

Dr. Baty replied that his Council could hardly meet be- 
fore October, and recognising that ‘‘time is of import- 
ance’’ he sent a copy of the letter to Dr. Jitta, President 
of the International Law Association at the Hague, in the 
hope that he ‘‘would communicate it to the authority of 
the Permanent Bureau of the Hague Tribunal, or to the 
Superintendent Council of the Palace of Peace—so that if 
possible they might take action.”’ 

Since the letter was written we have witnessed the 
Vandalism at Louvain, which is a world matter quite apart 
from the belligerents engaged in the war. Such an event 
in a country which desired to remain neutral cannot be 
silently tolerated by the neutral Powers. Should not each 
of us do all that in us lies to bring about a Conference of 
the Neutral Powers without a moment’s delay? We all 
have some influence. Letters to Dr. Jitta in support of the 
immediate calling of the Conference would be helpful. A 
letter addressed, Dr. D. J. Jitta, Councillor of State, The 
Hague, will reach him. I am, yours truly, 

7, Pall Mall, London, S.W. Mark H. Jupce. 

August 31, 1914. 
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the WAR 


Ever since the war broke out you 
have been waiting for a practical, 
serviceable book about the situa- 
tion. A book that is full of facts 
about the many new war sub- 
jects, concise, accurate, com- 
plete in every detail. 

The ‘‘WAR BOOK-OF-FACTS” 
is the first and only book pre- 
pared especially about the present 
crisis where you can find in one 
place all the facts and figures 
you want to know about the war. 
Prepared by a staff of expert edi- 
tors, who have gathered the 
material from every country, it 
is absolutely down to the minute. 


FACTS AND FIGURES YOU WANT TO KNOW 


It tells you all about the armies and navies and forts; about 
the modern tactics on which the war will be conducted, the 
airships and submarines and high-power explosives that will 
be used for the first time; about military terms and customs 
and rules; and all about the countries where the war will be 
fought, the resources and strength of the nations fighting, 
and the men who are the leaders. 

And with it comes a big complete special map in four colours 
of all Europe and the North Sea, showing fortifications, towns, 
rivers and all other points of war interest, which will allow 
you to follow the operations of armies and navies in all war 
areas. 


Different from any other book published 


With the ‘‘War Book-of-Facts’’ at your elbow you can inform 
yourself on every detail of the war or any subject it may bring 
up. You will knew what is going on—you can understand 
instantly the news your daily paper brings—you can talk in- 
telligently about every phase of the situation. This book is 
not a re-hash of newspaper items; it isn’t a history of the war, 
which you get from the daily press. It is really a boiled4 
dewn encyclopedia for busy men—over 3000 facts and figures 
vital to your understanding of the situation: all compressed 
into a volume of handy size and more interesting to read than 
a novel. 


The “WAR BOOK-OF-FACTS” is a handsome cand sub- 
stantial book, 54 by 8} inches, printed in big readable 
type on superior book paper, bound in fine Vellum Cloth, 
cover in colours. And the introductory price is only 
3s. 9d., including the special war map of all Europe, and 
carriage prepaid. 
The first edition of the complete book is now ready. We 
know that the book will be snapped up quickly, for we already 
have large advance orders. All orders will be filled in order of 
receipt, so if you want to get your copy among the first, sign 
the coupon below, attach a postal order for 3s. 9d., slip into an 
envelope and post TO-DAY. You need this book if you want 
to understand what is going on—so 
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Send this Coupon and get your Copy at once 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY LTD., 

34, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
You may send me the new book, the ““‘WAR BOOK-OF- 
FACTS,” bound in cloth, together with the special war 
map of all Europe, carriage charges prepaid, for which I 
enclose 3s. od., in full payment. (381) 
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BEST WAR ARTICLES 


appear every week 


The Outlook 


PRICE SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 


Offices—167, STRAND, W.C. 














ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL. 


Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
_ at Brighton. 





Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 





The Academy and Literature says:—* We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 





For Illustrated Brochure and 
Tariff, apply to 
THE MANAGER. 


Telegrams : 
“ Brilliancy, Brighton” 


Telephones : 
903 Post Office (2 lines). 
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Britain's Motto—Business as Usual. 


No change whatever has been made in the conduct of this business. We, with others, 
believe that it is to the best interests of the Nation for the general public to make as little 
alteration in their daily life as possible. For this reason we ask the support of book-buyers 


in our endeayour to keep business as usual. 


Thousands of the working class are engaged 


in the printing, paper, binding, bookselling, and publishing trades, all of whom could 
be kept employed with the assistance of the great book-buying public. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS WHICH ARE EASILY OBTAINABLE 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLERS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 





The Story of the Nations 


Each volume profusely illustrated. 5s. 


For a clear understanding of the events which led up to the outbreak 
of hostilities a knowledge of the history of the Nations concerned is 
necessary. 

The following volumes of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations,'’ the greatest 
popular history of the World, are being eagerly read just now. 


MODERN ENGLAND (2 Vols.). By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
GERMANY By S. BARING GOULD 
HUNGARY By ARMINIUS VAMBERY 
AUSTRIA By SIDNEY WHITMAN 
RUSSIA By W. R. MORFILL 
POLAND By W. R. MORFILL 
THE BALKANS By W. MILLER 
MODERN FRANCE By ANDRE LEBON 
MODERN ITALY By PIETRO ORSI 
HOLLAND By J. E. THOROLD ROGERS 
TURKEY By STANLEY LANE-POOLE 
SWITZERLAND By LINA HUG and R. STEAD 
PORTUGAL By H. MORSE STEPHENS 





Wessely’s Dictionaries 


Pocket-size. Cloth. Price 2g. each. 


1. English-French and French-English. 

2. English-German and German-English. 

3. English-Italian and Italian-English. 
Also 

The English-German Phrase Book. 


Baedeker Guides 


contain the fullest general information in regard to the geography, 
history, and national characteristics of the States involved in the 
present gigantic struggle. Each volume contains a remarkable series 
of maps and plans. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND Including the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 





6s, net. 

AUSTRIA ~- HUNGARY With Excursions to Cetinje, Belgrade, and 
Bucharest 10s. net. 
NORTHERN FRANCE 7s. Gd. net. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY 6s. net. 
NORTHERN GERMANY 8s. net. 
THE RHINE 8s, net. 
RUSSIA 18s, net. 
SWITZERLAND 8s, net. 
THE EASTERN ALPS Including the Bavarian Highlands, Tyrol, Salzburg, 
Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola 10s net. 
NORTHERN ITALY 8s. net. 
GREAT BRITAIN 10s, net. 
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A Hint to the Holiday-Maker 


Get out your cycle, buy a Government ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAP, and spend your time exploring some of the beauty spots of the 
homeland. . 
Ordnance Survey Maps are the official road maps of all the beauty 
spots of the British Isles. They are specially folded to meet the 
requirements of Motorists, Cyclists, and Pedestrians. 


Prices 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. net each. 
If you ave uncertain as to the map you require, send farticulars of your start. 
ing place and proposed tour and we will advise you without charge. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR AN ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAP AND MAKE SURE THAT YOU GET IT, 





MODERN RUSSIA. 


By G. ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 15g net. 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED. 
By RAYMOND POINCAIRE, President of the French Republic. Cloth, 
7s. Gd. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY. 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 10s. €d, net, 


LUXEMBOURG. 
By GEORGE RENWICK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and 32 Illustrations. Clotb, 
10s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION IN THE 19th CENTURY, 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT LEON GUERARD. Cloth, 12s, 6d. nét. 


HUNGARY ; Its People, Places, and Politics. 


With 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CRACOW: The Royal Capital of Ancient Poland: Its 


History and Antiquities. 
By LEONARD LEPSZY. With 120 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Munich: History, Monuments, and Art. 
By HENRY RAWLE WADLEIGH. Profusely lilustrated. Cloth, 6s, net. 


FROM CARPATHIAN TO PINDUS: Pictures of 
Roumanian Country Life. : 
png nag STRATILESCO With 2 Maps and many Illustrations. Cloth 
WAR AND WASTE: A Series of Discussions of War 
and War Accessories 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. Cloth, 5s. net. 


MONARCHIAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


By ELMER ROBERTS. Cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE BEST MOTOR ROUTES THROUGH EUROPE, 


By G.D. WEBBER. Cloth, 6s net. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
HOME. By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. Second Impression. 6& 


SYLVIA SAXON. By ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN (Miles Amber, Acthor 
of ‘‘Wistons"’). Second Impression. 6s, 


HARDWARE. By KINETON PARKES. 6s, 


THE SWINDLER., and Other Stories. By ETHEL M. DELL, Author cf 
‘* The Way of an Eagle," etc. 6s. 
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IMPORTANT. —Authors submitting manuscripts can rely on prompt consideration of their work. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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